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The Age of Speed 


NE of the most delightful 
papers we have ever read is 
“The Age of Speed; or, 
Stenographic Hygiene,” by 

“=” Mr. Charles Currier Beale, 
which was read at the recent meet- 
ing of the SEastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. The paper is 
a long one, but there is hardly a line 
that is not interesting and instruct- 
ive. It scintillates with humorous 
references to systems, people and 
conditions, but the references have 
the quality of John McCutcheon’s 
cartoons—of amusing without leav- 
ing a sting. We regret that on ac- 
count of limitations of space we can- 
not reprint the article in full or even 
give copious extracts from it. Here 
are a few of the personal and system 
references: 

Referring to one hundred years 
ago, Mr. Beale said: 

After briefly reviewing the won- 
derful progress made in everything 
in the last century, Mr. Beale said: 

And our brothers and sisters from 
Chicago and Cincinnati and St. Louis 
and uffalo and Pittsburg, and the 
rest of those proud and smoky cities 
of the middle states, what of them? 
Well, there wouldn’t be any Chicago, 
with its breezy output of speedy short- 
hand systems, ranging from its windy 
30-day—or is it 30-hour—methods, to 
be absorbed on the quick-lunch plan, 
up to aristocratic Aristography and the 
wavy sinuosities of Grege’s Light-Line. 

Well, brothers, the question of sys- 
tems is taboo at the meetings of this 
Association, so I can only say that 
when all of you have agreed unani- 
mously which is the best system, I 
will learn and use it. When Fred Ir- 
land has beaten his Graham sword into 
a plowshare, when Brother Howard has 
fashioned the Benn Pitman spear tate 
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a pruning-hook, when the Greg 
shall leave his lair on the ban 


Lake Michigan and shall lie down be- 
side the Isaac Pitman lamb of Union 
Square, with no desire to lie down 
outside of it, then and not till then, 
will the shorthand millenium arrive, 
and shorthand authors, instead of be- 
laboring each other, may expend their 
superfluous enthusiasm in playing ping- 
ong, and instead of studying prob- 
ems of phonographic improvement, 
may devote themselves to the solution 
of “Pigs in Clover” or those charming 
mental exercises, “The Lady or the 
Tiger?” and “How old is Ann?” 

t first thought it would seem that 
everything has improved and quickened 
with the century which has just passed. 
. « « While in almost all other lines 
great and surprising progress has been 
made, the art of shorthand writing has 
not kept pace with the rest... 
There were empires before Rome, and 
Isaac Pitman had a long line of 

redecessors who were not entirely 
ools in their own conceit, when they 
essayed to demonstrate that shorthand 
could be used for practical reporting 
purposes. Leaving to the antiquarian 
delver into the mists of history the 
often-quoted assertions of ancient 
Roman and Greek writers that the 
shorthand writers of those days could 
write “as quick as thought,” we can 
find indisputable proof of fairly credit- 
able shorthand reporting being done 
more than 250 years ago. Indeed, I 
have in rf own rare a report of 
the trial of Lieut.-Col. John Lilburne, 
taken in shorthand in 1649, and printed 
from the reporter’s transcript the same 
year. A careful examination leads one 
to the conclusion that it is a very 
creditable report of the proceedings on 
that far-away occasion, and while we 
have no way of deciding whether there 
are any important omissions, the ap- 
parent continuity of the questions and 
answers is unbroken, and there are no 
serious defects to catch the eye of the 
practiced reporter of to-day. 

By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or as early as 1725-1750, the pro- 
fession of shorthand reporting had be- 
come firmly established in England, and 
Thomas urney had commenced, in 
reporting regularly the sessions of the 
“Old Bailey” court, the. long and suc- 
cessful career as a shorthand reporter 
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which his descendants have continued 
to the present day. When we reflect 
that the shorthand notes of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings taken one hundred 
and fifty years ago by Thomas Gurney 
can be read as easily by the Gurney 
staff of to-day as if they were taken 
yesterday, and remember that the 
Gurney method is but a slight modifi- 
cation of William Mason’s system, of 
which the first edition appeared in 
1672 and the fifth in 1707, just two 
hundred years ago, and that Mason's 
in turn was but an improvement upon 
Jeremiah Rich’s system, first published 
under the name of William Cartwright, 
in 1642, and that Rich’s system was 
largely based upon John Willis’s Steno- 
graphy, the first ~ woe system of 
shorthand,. published in 1602, we can 
comprehend that, after all, those early 
seventeenth century writers were as 
up-to-date in their day as we are in 
ours. 





Editorial Brevities 

We are glad to hear that Mr. M. B. 
Farr, formerly of Alma College, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, has purchased the 
Newport Business College, Newport, 
Kentucky, of which he took charge 
the first of July. He reports that the 
prospects for business are excellent. 
We also learn with pleasure of his 
marriage to Miss Addie ‘Thomas, of 
St. Thomas. Mr. and Mrs. Farr have 
our best wishes for their happiness 
and for the success of the Newport 
Business College under the efficient 
management of Mr. Farr. 


How many of our readers can 
really read the story on page 429 of 
this magazine? Remember what it 
means to read. How many can read 
this for the first time, pronouncing 
every word absolutely correctly and 
understanding exactly what each word 
means? Try it. If you are not posi- 
tive as to the pronunciation and 
meaning of every word in this little 
story you can not read it and should 
look up the doubtful words in the 
dictionary. The ability to use cor- 
rectly every word in this story is a 
valuable asset to a stenographer. 


The Telegram, Lawrence, Mass., on 
May 3list, contained an interesting 
account of a reception tendered by 
the faculty and pupils of the Law- 
rence Commercial School to Mr. Or- 
ton E. Beach upon the occasion of his 
severing his connection with the 
school. A set of handsomely en- 
grossed resolutions, the work of Mr. 
Frank E. Mitchell, principal, were 
presented to Mr. Beach. Mr. Beach 
leaves the Lawrence Commercial 
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School to go to Bradford, Pa., to es- 
tablish the Bradford Business Col- 


lege. He will be joined in this en- 
terprise by Mr. G. T. Wiswell, for- 
merly with the Inter-State Schools, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Beach and Wis- 
well make a strong team and will 
undoubtedly make aé_é record for 
u.emselves in Bradford. Here’s to 
their success. 


Teachers’ Plates 


In the June number of the maga- 
zine we reproduced a_ shorthand 
plate written by Miss Lillian M. Bel- 
field, who is in charge of the work 
of the Gregg Correspondence School. 
This month we show on page 413, a 
plate written by Miss Jessie Fell, 
Principal of the Shorthand Depart- 
ment of Brown’s Business College, 
Decatur, Illinois. We think these 
plates will be a source of interest and 
inspiration to our readers and es- 
pecially to the many teachers who are 
interested in good shorthand. They 
do not represent expert work—they 
are the productions of teachers whose 
time is completely taken up with 
many different duties. But never- 
theless, they do not need an apology; 
in fact we think that they are a credit 
to their writers. 


Portland Adoptions 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that the Board of Education of Port- 
land, Oregon, recently adopted 
Gregg Shorthand and ‘Words’ for 
use in the Portland High School. The 
adoption is for a term of years, and 
represents quite a victory for the 
“Forward Movement,” as the selec- 
tion of texts on these subjects was 
the object of considerable rivalry. 
The great Northwest is “right in 
line” for all that is best in commer- 
cial education. 


Gregg reports a delightful 
time in Europe. In common with 
many travelers to that delightful 
land, he fell in love with Italy. From 
the land of sun and flowers he jour- 
neyed to the cool Alpine heights of 
Switzerland, and thence to the Neth- 
erlands. Paris was taken in; and at 
this time he and Mrs. Gregg are 
probably sojourning in England. We 
are now convinced that Europe pro- 
duces some very beautiful souvenir 
post cards. 


Mr. 
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He Can Who Thinks He Can 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Legal Letter 


(KEV TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHn R. Greae. 
Conducted by Peart A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 










An Increase of Five Words a Minute 


Q. I am required to take a test of 
100 words a minute for fifteen minutes. 
One hour is to be allowed for the 
transcription with three mistakes for 
passing. I can take now about 95 words 
a minute on new matter, and have tak- 
en 140 words on familiar matter. Can 
you suggest some penmanship drill or 
exercise by which I may be benefited? 

A. You desire to increase your speed 
five words a minute under ordinary 
conditions. The best way to do it that 
we know of in your limited time is to 
increase it on old matter. If you can 
write 125 words a minute on old mat- 
ter for half an hour, you should be able 
to write 100 words a minute on new 
matter for fifteen minutes. 

Select six business letters, not too 
dificult, and which will permit of 
phrasing and some mental work in the 
application of theory, and prepare 
these as carefully as possible by writ- 
ing them at least six times each in 
your best style of shorthand. Read 
them over so as to familiarize yourself 
with your own notes, and to assure 
yourself that you have made no errors 
either in theory or in proportion, for 
you would not wish in your dictation 
to practise errors over and over again. 
Take such a set of letters from dicta- 
tation for half an hour at a time, re- 
questing your dictator to again begin 
at the beginning as soon as he has 
finished the last letter, and in this way 
write steadily from dictation for the 
half hour, thus developing your capac- 
ity for endurance and at the same 
time training your hand to form the 
shorthand outlines with speed and 
precision. Assiduous practice of this 
nature should produce the desired re- 
sult. 


Practice on new matter is, of course, « 


not to be neglected. If you have time, 
take as much dictation as possible on 
new matter, in “takes” of not less than 
a half hour in length and at a speed 
of not less than 100 words a minute. 
There are some teachers who would 
probably advise you to practise on new 


matter in this manner instead of on 
old matter, because it affords better 
mental training and thus prepares one 
for other new matter, but we believe 
that what you require is not so much 
mental training as manual training at 
this stage. It is not probable that the 
test which you are to take will be one 
involving peculiar or unusual words, 
an exercise in “mental gymnastics,” 
but a test on ordinary matter at a 
practical rate of speed, such as you 
would be required to take in a begin- 
ner’s position. 

At any rate, if the method we sug- 
gest does not enable you to pass the 
test satisfactorily at this time, you will 
have lost nothing by the practice, and 
you need not feel discouraged by such 
failure, as a test at best is never a just 
criterion by which to judge a writer’s 
shorthand ability, and one’s failure to 
pass the first test without exception 
leads to renewed and greater efforts, 
and often greater victory in the end. 

Do not forget that worthy motto: 
“To the stars through difficulties.” 


Reporting Aspirations 

A very intelligent and well-typed let- 
ter came to us recently from a young 
man in Charleston, West Virginia, who 
desires to eventually become a re 
porter. He writes as follows: 

“I became a typewriter operator be- 
fore the touch method was invented. 
I want to learn the touch method. 
am a stenographer for the above law 
firm. I am specializing in law work 
with the idea of becoming a reporter. 
I do not have the time to go to a 
business college. I devote all my 
spare time and after supper to short- 
hand. I would like to have your opin- 
ion as to what kind of a method is 
best suited for one In my position. I 
thank you in advance for this informa- 
tion.” 


Acquiring Touch Typewriting 
Perhaps our experience with type 
writing may be helpful and encourag- 
ing, because, like yourself, we learned 
the keyboard before the touch method 
was introduced into the school where 
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we were studying. While we used 
typewriting very little, personally, and 
taught it less, we realized the advan- 
tages of the touch method and felt our 
commercial training very deficient un- 
til we had acquired it. Our advice to 
you, with your limited time, would be 
to study the keyboard as presented in 
Rational Typewriting, single keyboard 
edition (which was the text we used), 
studying one lesson at a time until it 
is thoroughly mastered. That was the 
method we followed, and it has an- 
swered our purpose most admirably. 
We practiced on one lesson until it 
could be written perfectly with a fair 
speed, forty or fifty words a minute 
at first, and gradually up to seventy 
words a minute. (Much of this speed 
was acquired through commercial prac- 
tice which we received after relin- 
quishing teaching, as it has been but 
recently that we have been able to 
write in strict accordance with the 
touch method.) It was very discour- 
aging for a long time because we had 
to practice both methods while trying 
to acquire the touch method, but it has 
proved fascinating and _ invaluable 
after persistent study and has repaid 
every effort exerted in its behalf. 

The lessons in the typewriting text 
covering the keyboard will, if mas- 
tered, be all that you require, but if 
you should then find that you had am- 
ple time at your disposal to continue 
through the hook, so much the better 
for you. 

An Example of Courage 

A year ago we gave private instruc- 
tions to a gentleman some forty years 
of age, who had partially mastered the 
keyboard by the sight method and who 
had since become totally blind. He 
was anxious to attend to his own cor- 
respondence and the most important 
letters for the firm with whom he had 
been connected for more than fifteen 
years, and desired to learn the touch 
method. He became an adept in the 
art. His touch was remarkably even, 
firm and quick. Relying, as he did, 
absolutely upon his sense of touch, all 
his energies were concentrated in that 
one direction, and consequently his 
typewriting showed the highest re- 
sults. By the time he had completed 
the six lessons referred to above, he 
could take from dictation at a good 
rate of speed and with perfect ease 
and accuracy. His was a very pathetic 
instance, and his perseverance against 


obstacles which to many of us now 
would seem insurmountable and to- 
tally discouraging, was, indeed, brave, 
and not without ample reward. He 
imparted to his office boy many little 
points of information regarding the 
machine or the subject of typewriting 
which were new to him, as they oc- 
curred in the course of his instruc- 
tion, and seemed to take great delight 
in acquiring every bit of information 
available. This office boy read to him 
from the daily papers and from. the 
professional magazines, whenever we 
sent them to him. 

The relation of this incident should 
be a source of encouragement to those 
who are struggling against obstacles 
while acquiring their commercial train- 
ing, and a source of self-reproach to 
those more fortunate pupils who are 
blessed with the use of every faculty 
and who have every advantage at their 
disposal, including the privilege of a 
business college course, yet who do not 
realize the value of these things or 
the true importance of time. 

So much for the inquiry regarding 
typewriting. 


Acquiring Shorthand Under Difficulties 


You are laying an excellent founda- 
tion by your study of law, for acquir- 
ing the necessary information and 
speed incident to reporting work. Make 
a study of shorthand forms for the 
legal words and phrases you encoun- 
ter, and you will thus accumulate an 
enormous vocabulary of technical 
terms which will be invaluable. If 
you should be in doubt as to how to 
write any of these, we would be only 
too glad to assist you. 

If you have mastered the principles 
of the system, we would advise you to 
devote your evenings to dictation. Dur- 
ing the winter months there are many 
lectures which one may attend in the 
evening and which afford excellent 
practice for shorthand speed. During 
the summer months, if you pursue the 
study, it would be advisable to take 
dictation from an experienced dictator. 
This would increase your speed to a 
substantial rate and prepare you am- 
ply for simple reporting, by fall, and 
some phases of difficult reporting. The 
rest must come through actual prac- 
tice in reporting. A reliable speed of 
150 words should be a good beginning, 
but you will find it necessary to con- 
tinue your outside practice until you 
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can reach the 200 mark with ease and 
self-control. Few, indeed, of profes- 
sional reporters have a speed of 200 
words a minute at the beginning of 
their work. Their speed is acquired 
by daily and forced regular practice. 

We hope this information may be 
helpful. The goal towards which you 
are working entails much hard labor. 
But it is a worthy cause, 


Practice 

In reading of the achievements of 
eminent shorthand writers, we find 
that many of them practiced no less 
than six and eight hours a day on the 
shorthand outlines, and wrote from 
dictation for two or three hours at a 
time almost without relief. 

The Hon. R. R. Hitt, who reported 
the famous debate between Stephen 
Douglas and Abraham Lincoln, and 
who was in early life eminently 
known as a reporter, said that he gave 
“systematic attention to practice, 
aiming chiefly to attain accuracy and 
the perfection of every character, 
writing from dictation an hour at a 
time without any pause or hurry; re- 
peating the same dictation until 
every character was familiarized by 
a hundred repetitions, leaving speed 
to come as it would.’”’ (Ital. our own). 
own). 

The late David Wolfe Brown, com- 
menting upon the attainments of Mr. 
Hitt, said that “many a zealous 
shorthand student would much 
earlier become a rapid writer if he 
were content, while pursuing right 
methods, to ‘leave speed to come 
when it would.’ Wherever remark- 
able shorthand speed has been at- 
tained, it will generally be found to 
be due to some such practice as Mr. 
Hitt has described. 


An Imperfect Theory 

When poor results are evident in 
the dictation class, they are more 
generally due to an inadequate 
knowledge of theory than to any 
other cause. It is, perhaps, true 
that in some business colleges too 
little preparation work is required of 
the student. The business college 
gives him his first impression of the 
business world and a very great deal 
depends upon the attitude with 
which he grasps the work in hand. 

It is absolutely impossible to show 
good results in speed without a 
proper foundation in theory. The 
difference between the _ successful 
and the unsuccessful student is gen- 





erally a difference of several hours’ 
a day preparatory work. One hour’s 
work in an evening and three hours’ 
diversion will not bring shorthand 
speed. But four hours’ faithful 
practice on tomorrow’s lesson, if 
such practice be regular and con- 
tinued for two or three months, will 
bring results that tell—financially. 

It is the duty of the teacher to re- 
quire of the pupil more than he can 
really do rather than allow him to 
foster the idea that shorthand can 
be mastered at his leisure with 
whatever daily attention he chooses 
to give it. The beginner in short- 
hand cannot be expected to foresee 
the important part which “push” 
will play in the matter of speed, and 
therefore it is incumbent upon the 
teacher and the school to impress 
this upon him clearly and forcefully, 
at a very early stage, so that he may 
understand and realize that in order 
to accomplish results in shorthand 
writing he must work for them, and 
work hard. 

Few teachers prescribe the same 
methods of preparation, but every 
conscientious teacher will concede 
that three to four hours’ preparation 
work a day is none too much for the 
pupil who is attending school for the 
purpose of showing results. 

The matter of copying correct 
shorthand and of carefully prepar- 
ing one’s lesson each day is the first, 
as well as the most vital requisite 
in the acquirement of shorthand 
writing. 

The kind and amount of prepara- 
tory work which the pupil performs 
as his daily task is of paramount im- 
portance to the actual dictation 
which he receives in the class room. 

One teacher writes us as follows: 

“Throughout the study of the Man- 
ual, the student is required to copy a 
line of each word given as an example, 
preparing each Reading Exercise ten 
times, as also each Writing Exercise, 
after it has been corrected by the 
teacher. As he advances from class to 
class, he reads and copies ten times— 
in addition to his other shorthand 
work—about a page from the Dicta- 
tion Book. In connection with this, 
one period is used for group dictation— 
that is, two or three students are per- 
mitted to dictate to each other for 
speed practice these letters which have 
been copied so many times that the 
correct forms are firmly fixed in the 
mind. This plan of copying and — 
aration is of great assistance n 
enabling the student to acquire a neat, 
accurate style of writing.” 

This is a very good plan. While 
we never approved of having stu- 
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dents dictate to each other, in 
school, many teachers use this 
method, often through necessity. We 
argue that the pupil is too inex- 
perienced a dictator, and thus en- 
courages faulty habits in the writer 
who is taking from his dictation. 
There is an art in dictating which it 
requires thought and practice to 
learn, for the pupil must have every 
advantage possible in the practice 
for shorthand speed. 


Review 

A single review of the text-book is 
insufficient. Three reviews are none 
ra many. Two are absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Each review establishes the prin- 
ciples more thoroughly and often 
presents them to the pupil in a very 
different light from that in which he 
first saw and studied them. 

The following references in re- 
view work will not only insure a per- 
fect knowledge and application of 
theory, but will afford excellent read- 
ing and writing practice: 

The Progressive Exercise Book— 
which is indispensable in connection 
with the text-book—as a review on 
each lesson; 

Reading and Writing Exercises— 
containing abundant practice for 
reading and writing— especially ad- 
vanced matter; 

The Phrase Book—to teach the 
pupil to acquire the “habit”; 

The Learners’ Department of the 
Magazine—containing valuable ex- 
ercises compiled especially as _ re- 
views on the various lessons—(vol- 
umes 1901 to 1904, inclusive, which 
may be obtained already bound); 

The shorthand plates in the Pho- 
nographic World each month, with 
editorial comments, which cover a 
wide vocabulary of words and fur- 
nish good material for advanced re- 
view; 

And last, because newest and best, 
the new dictation book, Speed Prac- 
tice, which furnishes an excellent re- 
view and gives the pupil an ample 
idea of actual business correspond- 
ence. 

With such an invaluable list of 
reference books at his command, is 
there any reason why any student 
should fall short of the highest suc- 
cess in his study of our light-line sys- 
tem, if he gives it the proper daily 
attention and concentration? It lies 
with him—and with himself alone. 


Examinations 

Several papers have been received 
on the examination presented in last 
month’s issue. They are too late, 
however, for criticism in this num- 
ber. If we do not write personally 
in answer to them we shall gladly 
refer to these papers in the August 
number. 

Meantime it is not too late for 
others to write us with contribu- 
tions. 


The Practical Amanuensis 


Maybe some of you are studying short- 
hand and typewriting. If so, you will 
excuse us for reminding you that there 
is a good deal more to this business than 
the ability to “take notes” at 125 per— 
or any other degree of speed. The value 
of the business stenographer of today 
depends not so much upon the ability 
to “take” a certain amount of matter in 
a given time, as upon the ability to take 
it right—that means correctly as to spell- 
ing and neatness of transcription by the 
typewriter, so that the finished product 
will be clean and correct. 

Every once in a while we read about 
somebody who does remarkable stunts 
in the way of taking dictation, or it may 
be in operating the typewriter. This is 
very nice, but it is not the thing one runs 
up against in business. What the busi- 
ness man wants is to have you, Mr. 
Stenographer (or Miss, as is more likely 
to be the case), tell the person he is 
talking to just what he wants to say, 
and save him the time of telling it him 
self. That is all there is to it—Pen- 
man’s Art Journal. 


A Secret of Success 

Clear your mind of every gloomy, 
selfish, angry or revengeful thought; 
allow no resentment or grudge toward 
man, or fate, to stay in your heart over 
night. 

Wake in the morning with a bless- 
ing for every living thing on your lips 
and in your soul. 

Say to yourself: “Health, luck, use 
fulness, success, are mine; I claim 
them.” Keep thinking that thought, 
no matter what happens, just as you 
would keep putting one foot before an- 
other if you had a mountain to climb, 
no matter what mud or brambles you 
encounter. Keep on—keep on—and 
suddenly you will find you are on the 
heights — “luck” beside you.— Ella 
Wheeler Wilcoz. 
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Extract from Congressional Record 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIV8N NEXT MONTH ) 
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Written by Miss Jessie Fell, Decatur, Ti. 
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New Zealand Shorthand Contests 


Last month we published in these 
columns an account of the results of 
the great shorthand contests held at 
the International Exhibition of New 
Zealand, as it appeared in the Christ- 
church newspapers, and also an in- 
teresting letter from Mr. J. Wyn 
Irwin. This month we take pleasure 
in reproducing an extract from the 
Lyttleton Times (Christchurch), 
March 30, 1907: 


Blindfold Shorthand 


The simplicity, legibility and fluency 
of Gregg Shorthand is being demon- 
strated in a novel manner at the Ex- 
hibition by a pupil of Mr. J. Wyn Ir- 
win, the ew Zealand representative. 
The young Greggite, blindfolded, writes 
on a blackboard new matter, dictated 
at a speed of 150 to 160 words a minute, 
and afterwards reads back his notes 
with accuracy and rapidity. A stand- 
ing challenge has been made to writers 
of any other system, to write blind- 
folded, at the same speed as Master 
Hammond, but so far no one has ac- 
cepted the challenge. In the Exhibi- 
tion Shorthand contests, Gregg writers 
secured the highest awards, including 
the only two Special Mentions awarded, 
and the Gold Medals for the highest 
speed contest, the contest for legibility 
and accuracy, and the Senior short- 
hand-typist competition. 


The accompanying photograph will 
undoubtedly be of much interest to 
our readers, as it shows Mr. Ham- 
mond at the blackboard, and Mr. 
Irwin reading to him. The short- 
hand on the board shows up beauti- 
fully. 


Report of The Committee 


As an indication of the thorough- 
ness and care with which the short- 
hand end typewriting contests were 
conducted, the following report of 
Mr. J. C. Adams, late headmaster of 
the Normal College, who acted as 
Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, will be of interest: 


As the sections in the Home Indus- 
tries Competitions in connection with 
the New Zealand International Ex- 
hibition were not only numerous, but 
very diverse in character, various sub- 
committees were appointed to deal with 
these sections, and the sut-committee 
to deal with the Shorthand and Type- 
writing consisted of an expert reporter 
and a schoolmaster of many years’ 
standing. 

This sub-committee made a careful 
selection of pieces suitable for the 
various classes and entrusted the short- 
hand lithography to a reliable firm, ac- 
customed to deal with examination 
pagers. 

he examinations were conducted at 


different centers in New Zealand si- 
multaneously with the central examina- 
tion in Christchurch, and as the super- 
visor at each center was under experi- 
enced teachers accustomed to the work, 
the method of examining and the time 
allowance were the same for all candi- 
dates, who were, of course, dis- 
tinguished by number and not by name. 

The papers were then submitted to 
experts in the Pitman and Gregg sys- 
tems, who collaborated and sent the 
lists of successful numbers to the com- 
mittee, who then published the names 
of the successful competitors. In the 
examination rooms the same care was 
exercised to prevent any unfair pro- 
cedure, candidates being placed at a 
reasonable distance from one another, 
though in one class at the main center 
this was not practicable, but mutual 


J. WYN IRWIN DICTATING TO MISS MAIME 
HANCOCK 


help was guarded against by three 
pieces of equal difficulty being selected 
and the papers so distributed that the 
same piece was always two candidates 
away. It can thus be seen that the 
method of managing and conducting 
the examinations ensured that the real 
merit of each candidate could be the 
only factor in determining the result. 


J. C. ADAMS, B. A., 
Main Supervisor. 


As was explained in the June number, 
the contests were open to all of New 
Zealand and to writers of all systems. 
By reason of the scope of the contests 
they attracted the interest not only of 
those interested in shorthand but also 
of the general public. The récords made 
by these young writers are all the more 
remarkable when the circumstances 
under which they wrote are considered. 
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Some of The Matter 


The following is a portion of the 
matter dictated in the highest speed 
contest, in which the winner, Mr. 
Hammond, made absolutely no er- 
rors: 


“The public telegraphs were available 
for everybody to use, and without a 
drastic alteration in the law it was not 
practicable to throw upon the tele- 
graph officials of the different parts of 
“the colony, the onus of dictating or 

em | to any person who might 
go to send a telegram as to what com- 
munication he should send, but he was 
persuaded an alteration of the law was 
required, and it should be in the direc- 
tion of making it difficult, or next to 
impossible for moneys to be telegraphed 
or posted to the different racing centers 
when meetings were taking place.” 


ate a large sale for this article when 
ts properties are well known. 

“Our new discovery, ‘Capillimove,’ 
is one of the most remarkable that has 
been brought before the public for 
many years. It is an excellent de- 
pilatory, for it effects the removal of 
superfluous hair without any risk of 
inflammation, irritation or disfigure- 
ment of the face. It goes to the root 
of the hair and destroys the very life 
of it, so that it is superior in every 
way to the ordinary depilatories on the 
market.” 


That this is unusually difficult matter 
will readily be admitted. The names, 
Pynozene, Bacillicide and Capillimove 
were written on the board before the 
contest began but the unusual words, 
such as depilatory, were dictated with- 
out warning. 





ALICE SEWARD 


A part of the letter which was dic- 
tated in the Shorthand and Typist 
Clerks’ Competition (speed 100 to 
120 words per minute) won by Miss 
A. Seward, is as follows: 


“You will notice that the new yy * 
Pynozene, samples of which have al- 
ready been forwarded to ieee has 
been recommended by the me ical pro- 
fession as ry | all the qualities 
pocesnary for a safe, sanitary soap. It 
is emollient, antiseptic, nonpoisonous, 
and therefore absolutely safe. 

“The new disinfectant, ‘Bacillicide,’ 
invented and patented by us, is also 
non-poisonous and, as you will see by 
the accompanying description, can be 
used not only for the ordinary pur- 
oses of a disinfectant, but as a dress- 
ng for wounds, being aseptic and 
antiseptic, and can be used as a gargle 
in case of sore throat, etc. We antici- 


FRANCES HANNIBAL 


Miss Hannibal, whose photograph ap- 
pears herewith, won the silver medal in 
the shorthand contest for 100 to 120 
words a minute, in which the dictation 
was unusually difficult. 


We have prepared for distribution 
to those interested, a complete ac- 
count of the New Zealand shorthand 
contests, in the form of a sixteen- 
page booklet, printed on tinted . pa- 
per and profusely illustrated with 
half-tone photographic cuts of the 
contestants, etc. It will be sent free 
to those desiring a copy. 
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Some Warm Weather Talks 
Frances Effinger-Raymond, Official Court Reporter 


OME of you must be fathers 

and mothers and most of 
you must be brothers and 
wees sisters; then, I wager, you 
== have had an experience like 
this: You have had a son or daugh- 
ter or small brother or sister with 
you, and have met an old acquaint- 
ance from whom you have been 
long separated; after the friend has 
greeted you, he or she has noticed 
your companion and you have ex- 
plained the relation; then the man 
or woman probably has made a re- 
mark similiar to this: ‘You don’t 
say, your little daughter (or son, or 
brother or sister), what an attractive 
child, and she really is related to 
you—vwell, well, I never would have 
dreamed it—she doesn’t look at all 
like you!” If the newly-met ac- 
quaintance is as tactless as some we 
know, he or she will further com- 
ment on the remarkable difference in 
the looks of the child and yourself, 
with the emphasis on the improve- 
ment in the child. Then this person 
will go home or meet some mutual 
friend and tell him, or the family, 
that he has met you and that you had 
a child with you that was a perfect 
success, and that you claimed said 
child as your own flesh and blood, 
and that he, the surprised one, never 
would have believed that you were 
equal to it if he hadn’t seen it with 
his own eyes—the pronoun “it” in 
this instance referring not only to 
tue successful result of your good 
life, but also referring to the fact 
that it was YOU that ancestered the 
child. What has this to do with 
Shorthand? I'll tell you. 

The system that you and I write 
is a babe in arms; the man who gave 
it to the world is still too young to 
make the old gray heads (the suc- 
cessful law reporters) feel com- 
fortable as to their complexions, if 
they are women, and as to their di- 
gestions, if they are men, when he is 
around; he is a man who dares wear 
colored ties and I don’t know of 
anything that looks worse on the 
older fellows. 

Now, when a writer of our system 
gets into a convention or into the 
court rooms (and sometimes into a 
church) he generally finds a more or 
less delightful group of efficient aris- 
tocracy writing an effete and hoary- 





headed system, and writing it well, 
for it has become bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh. If the one 
who uses our system happens to 
have become prematurely (7?) gray, 
as has the writer of this, and to look 
not as our system does, but just as 
the crowd looks—sédate and near- 
young—the result is that he or she 
is accepted as one of the Old Guard 
provided that in addition to a look 
of physical decrepitude he or she has 
the vigor of eternal youth in the 
matter of speed and in the character 
of the. work. Of course, the Old 
Guard believe that the newcomer is 
writing the system they do (or a 
step-brother to it), for the very fact 
that the stranger is present at a con- 
vention or in court, and doing court 
reporting, and is nice and steady, is 
evidence conclusive that he or she 
must be writing one of the old-line 
systems—the reporter couldn’t, in 
their estimation, bring forth the 
well-paid results he or she does by 
any other medium. 

Then one day, mirabile dictu, a 
writer of a new line is asked to 
complete the case of a sick Real 
Thing, and when she talks the matter 
over with the R. T. afterwards, the 
R. T. learns for the first time (al- 
though they have been on the same 
cases before) that the writer of a 
new thing is using a system that the 
R. T. has never heard of any really, 
truly R. T. writing. Worse yet, the 
R. T. discovers that this is the same 
system that has enabled his associate 
to do the same kind of work at the 
end of her first year that he is doing 
at the end of his twentieth year. 
Then the R. T. says: ‘“‘And you can 
write that beautiful script with the 
same speed that we fellows can our 
angles, and read it like print; well, if 
I hadn’t seen it I wouldn’t believe it. 
I never dreamed that you yere writ- 
ing any system but OURS, your re- 
sults were the same, and all the 
time you have been the ‘mother of 
that child.’ ”’ 

This is a woman’s way of telling 
you of a little experience. The work 
in a certain office is so great these 
warm days that a regular dyed in 
the wool, fifty-cent-a-page-and-per- 
quisites-thrown-in-court-reporter has 
had to be called in to relieve the offi- 
cial reporter, to take one case while 
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the reporter was engaged on another. 
One of the best known and most de- 
servedly successful court reporters 
in the city has been called in re- 
cently on several important cases. 
The Official Reporter never met the 
man until she became associated with 
him in the division of her work, but it 
wasn’t long until she had gotten out 
of him a lot of valuable information 
relative to his. eighteen years’ ex- 
perience in the courts of Chicago. 
Then, one day, while on a case with 
the Official Reporter he was sub- 
poenaed by a court officer and had 
to leave, and the O. R. took his 
place. In transcribing the testimony 
the R. T. discovered that the O. R. 
wrote a peculiarly beautiful system 
of shorthand with which he was alto- 
gether unfamiliar, and his surprise 
was unbounded when he was told 
what system it was—although a 
broad-minded and educated man in 
all things else he was narrowed to a 
needle’s point in his knowledge of 
any other system than his own, and 
the relations thereof. 

Here is a confession I must make 
in a hurry, or someone will be chal- 
lenging me—I am not an expert, and 
shall never have the leisure to be- 
come one. I am twenty years the 
other side of being one; I would 
probably go ‘“‘all to pieces’’ like a 
sixteen -year-old girl if I were to try 
to show off anywhere. So, don’t any 
of you save your money to wager on 
me, or lie awake nights practicing 
on prepared matter with the idea 
that I will meet you in single com- 
bat; I leave that to the children, God 
bless ’em, whether they are twenty 
years old or fifty! 

Between you and me, all that I 
can do with the system I write is to 
average twenty-five cases a week, or 
Hearings in the same, where mil- 
lions of dollars are involved in titles 
to properties and securities; all civil 
cases, more important than any 
other kind of testimony, so the Real 
Thing assures me. This means sev- 
eral hundreds of pages of records 
which have to be dictated to the 
graphophone or machine, or trans- 


scribed by myself on the machine, 
and then turned over to the attor- 
neys of record, who examine it, after 
which it is placed in the archives of 
the County Court and becomes a 
part of the court record and a mat- 
ter of limited inspection. 


I can’t work up my speed by any 
popular gymnastics, only by work; I 
don’t own a blackboard, and none of 
my friends do; I don’t carry a fancy 
box around with me full of pencils 
sharpened at both ends; I haven’t 
any pockets; I dread to say it, but 
sometimes I use any old stub that is 
handy, when my fountain pen goes 
back on me; for I use a fountain pen 
of the best make and I see that it is 
clean and full every morning, but I 
have taken dictation from 9 a. m. to 2 
p. m. without relief and I have had a 
pen go dry on: me—of course, I 
wouldn’t say that if I was writing 
Ladies’ Home Journal articles about 
reporting or if I were an expert, but 
it is true, but not usual. 


Now, not to prove my point, but to 
show you who have never attempted 
it what I mean by a CASE and TES- 
TIMONY, I have a notion to write 
you, no, copy your verbatim, leaving 
out the names of the parties in in- 
terest, a recent case involving a tax 
of several thousands of dollars on 
property of millions; property that 
could not be sold or transferred and 
a clear title given until the owner 
could show a receipt stating that the 
Inheritance Tax on same had been 
paid as found by the report made up 
from the record made by the Official 
Reporter in the case; all of which 
testimony was taken by me in the 
regular course of business and per- 
sonally transcribed by me on the 
machine. In this transcript, which I 
am tempted to reproduce for you, 
will not be shown, because the 
original does not show it, the many 
statements that were corrected by 
the witnesses or attorneys; those 
that were striken out physically by 
order of the judge; and all the back 
talk that a dead-to-everything-but- 
the-witness’s talk reporter is of neces- 
sity sure to take and which she is 
never meant to transcribe but which ° 
is the hardest of all the quick work 
she must do, even if it is only to 
undo it when the explosive attorney 
or witness discovers that his repartee 
is becoming a part of the record. I 
don’t know as I shall do this, I may 
go to Europe or Podunk instead. 
We'll see! 





The emptiness of all things, from 
politics to pastimes, is never so strik- 
ing to us as when we fail in them 

















The Quotation Shop 


Conducted by Mapa GREGG 





To you, my cheerful friend—to you, 
who seem to be an exquisite architect 
forever building up the castle of happi- 
ness out of all the losses and crosses 
and wrecks and ruins that fate may 
throw about you:—to you who can al- 
ways see the silver lining to every cloud, 
who can poniard your sorrows and 
share your joys, and laugh and sing, 
and be content, and still keep up the 
fight till life’s rugged journey ends.— 

J. D. Houston. 


- 7 * 
When the heat like a mist-veil floats 


The poppies’ flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlet's 


throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh,— 
It is July. 
+ 2 s 


We have a glorious flag of reds, 
whites and blues, and yet, though the 
blues come last, many good people see 
nothing else—Saturday Evening Post. 

- o 2 


Some minds are like Fourth of July 
pin-wheels: they run rapidly enough, 
but go nowhere; their light is sufficient- 
ly bright, but it cannot be utilized; their 
heat serves only to consume themselves. 

eee 


The American—the greatest patriot 
on earth—rises gloriously to the Star- 
Spangled Banner—and then remembers 
he doesn’t know the words. 


Glimpses and Epigrams of Opie Read 


Worry is a bad producer, but a good 
critic. 
. > . 
Love—souls waving in a perfumed at- 
mosphere, touching each other. 
o e 


He has suffered in childhood, and who 
in after-life has walked hand in hand 
with disappointment, and is then not 
sensitive, is a brute. 

. . J 

Words are the trademarks of the 
goods stored on the mind, and a flashy 
expression proclaims the flimsy trinket. 


I am a strong believer in natural fit- 
ness. We may learn to do a thing in 
an average sort of way, but excellence 
requires instinct, and instinct, of course, 
can’t be learned. 

. * 

Books are the records of human suf- 
fering. Every great book is an ache 
from a heart and a pain-throb from a 
brain. 

* a 

Our friends mark out a course for us, 
and if we depart from it and do some- 
thing better than their specifications call 
for, they become our enemies. 

* * o 


There is no genius except it be whole- 
souled desire and persistent effort. The 
genius works late. When he goes to bed 
the oil in his lamp is low. He some- 
times works with the energy of des- 
pair, and at last sees success through a 
mist of tears, 

s* . 

To be somebody calls for sacrifices as 

well as ability and determination. 
. ° s 


There never was a greater fallacy 
than the supposition that all men were 
born equal, inheriting the same amount 
of original sin and capable of receiv- 
ing the same degree of moral training. 

** @ 


Quiet self-assurance in home-spun 
clothes exists only in America. 
. 7 > 


If a man has truth in one hand it 
needn’t make any difference what the 
other fellow has in both hands. 

J * > 


Abraham Lincoln could squeeze mirth 
and tears out of the heart all at once. 
When he rose to speak, and even before 
he uttered a word, every man in the au- 
dience said to himself, “There is my 
brother.” 

. . > 
Education is often the sensitizing of 
a nerve that leads to misery. To be a 
gentleman means to possess a large 
ability to feel, and to feel is to worry, to 
brood, and to suffer. 
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The children of genius are cheapened 
by frequent parade. 
* . 7. 


The gilt on the dome doesn’t prove 
that the dome is rotten; it may be 
strong with seasoned wood and ribs of 
iron. 

*- ¢ @ 

There is always some sort of hope as 

long as we are interested in ourselves. 
ss. ¢ 8 


The poet is not the only man who 
really lives,—those who worship with 
him, live with him. 

*> ¢ s 
A wise man is always a little afraid 


that his friends may follow his advice. 
: ” ce 


That dear fallacy, that silken toga in 
which many of us have wrapped our- 
selves—the belief that a good score at 
college means immediate success out in 
the world. 

* ¢ ®@ 

Gratitude—a rarer quality than gen- 
ius. 

* + 

Inspiration is not of constant flame; 
the fires die down, and the coals are 
covered with ashes, and it blazes not un- 
til more fuel is brought. Blow not the 
coals; wait until the fuel doth come. 

. ” . 


Experience doesn’t always make us 
wise. It sometimes tends to weaken 
rather than to make us strong. It 
might make freshness stale; it is a thief 
that steals enthusiasm, it enjoins cau- 
tion at the wrong time. 

. .* 


A woman’s duty is not so clearly 
marked out now as it used to be. As 
long aS man was permitted to mark it 
out her duty was clear enough—to him. 

* ¢ @ 


Good horse sense is of so rare a 
quality that it is nearly always taken for 
genius. All that most any man needs is 
a little judgment, the very governor on 
the machinery of this life; and bein’ so 
needful it is what we seem to be most 
lackin’ in.. To know how to do a thing 
isn’t much more important than 
knowin’ what not to do. 


Knowin’ when to do a thing is real 
genius. If you cut your wheat before 
it’s ripe you get sappy straw for your 
labor. If you wait too long you get 


but dry straw. Judgment comes from 
experience, and common sense is the 


wisdom beat into the heads of men that 
have gone before. 
— . . 


De hogs squeels loud when he fros’ gin 


ter fall, 
An’ crowds one ernuther in de pen. 


One don keer ef tother gwine to 
freeze— 
Hogs is mighty like men. 
* *¢ #& 


We all have a certain aim, a certain 
idealistic end to accomplish. In youth 
the mark, the bright mark, is almost 
within reach, but as we grow older, the 
mark, less bright, recedes. Those who 
fancy that they have reached the mark 
find afterwhile that it is a delusion. 

s . oo 

I expect you, yourselves, individually, 
to find a fitting place for these truths. 
I employ them because they are handy 
and fill up a gap. 


George Eliot Says 


Joy is the best of wine. 

One likes a “beyond” everywhere. 

Those who trust us educate us. 

What makes life dreary is the want 
of motive. 

Anxiety is good for nothing if we 
can’t turn it into a defense. 

I desire no future that will break 
the ties of the past. “ 

What we see exclusively we are apt 
to see with some mistake of propor- 
tions. 

People say what they like to say, 
not what they have chapter and verse 
for. 

Our best teachers are those who only 
yesterday got corrected for their mis- 
takes. 

Excellence encourages one about life 
generally; it shows the spiritual 
wealth of the world. 

I should say, teach any truth you 
can, whether it’s in the Testament or 
out of it. 

When the towers fall, you know it 
is an ill business for the small nest 
builders. 

You must learn to deal with odd 
and even in life, as well as in figures. 

Human beliefs, like all other nat- 
ural growths, elude the barriers of 
system. 

What are a handful of reasonable 
men against a crowd with stones in 
their hands? 
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Not Exercise but Recreation 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTHS ) 
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Life 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTHS ) 
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Life— Continued 
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Watched His Chance 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Why He Did Not Succeed in Shorthand 
By Rupert P. SoRelle, Pocatello, Idaho 


“Speed” was his hobby. 

His work was not neat. 

Transcribing was a bore. 

He was “afraid” to phrase. 

He didn't use common sense. 

He was a leaner, not a leader. 

He didn’t need to take spelling. 

He liked to idle and waste time. 

He never reviewed his principles. 

Punctuation was of no importance. 

A dull pencil was good enough for him. 

He had no self-reliance, or independence. 

He was always willing to slip out of work. 

His note book was never dated, or in order. 

He didn’t utilize spare moments to advantage. 

He could not concentrate himself on his work. 

He was always ready to quit when the gong rang. 

He wanted to “transcribe” before he was ready for it. 

His transcripts were never inspected by him, for errors. 

He made an “information bureau” of his fellow students. 

He underestimated the value of repeatedly reading his notes. 

He never tried to learn the significance of unfamiliar words. 

He took no pride in trying to improve his style of shorthand. 

He didn’t study, he learned (?) by the “absorption process.” 

He didn’t indicate the end of sentences while taking dictation. 

He had to sharpen his pencil after he had been seated—if at all. 

It was not worth his while to learn the foundation principles well. 

He didn’t see the use of learning word-signs—he could write the words out. 

His shorthand was a mere “stepping stone”—and for him a very small and 
slippery one. 

He never found it necessary to correct or try to improve an outline when 
reading his notes. 

He did not think; he would rather ask useless questions than to think a 
thing out for himself. 

It was a useless waste of time for him to learn the vowel marks if they 
were to be left off later. 

Even tho his notes were very inaccurate and out of proportion, he “could 
read them”—he thought. 

He didn’t see the use of wasting time learning to make accurate outlines— 
most stenographers he had seen didn't. 

If he made errors, he was not willing te acknowledge it; “that was what 
was dictated,” was his perpectual excuse. 

He sprinkled his shorthand notes here and there with words written in 
longhand—for the sake of variety, presumably. 
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T is with much pleasure that 
we reprint from the Business 
Educator some extracts from 
a sketch of the career of our 
very good friend, Mr. Albert 

S. Weaver, proprietor of the San Fran- 

cisco Business College. We can heart- 

ily echo the sentiments expressed in 
tne last sentence of the sketch as re- 
gards both Mr. and Mrs. Weaver: 


“The subject of this brief sketch was 
born on a farm in Missouri about a 
third of a century ago. He attended 
the public schools, attended- college, 
and then graduated from Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, Business College, at which 
time and place he was fortunate 
enough to secure a four months’ course 





ALBERT S. WEAVER 


of training in penmanship under Mr. 
Palmer’s personal instruction. His 
schooling of various kinds at different 
times was paid for by money earned 
during vacations, keeping books, teach- 
ing, etc. In 1895 he began as a teacher 
of English and penmanship in the San 
Francisco Business College, and was 
later given charge of the commercial 
department, and, later on, of office 
work. This was the same school in 


Mr. Albert S. Weaver 


which the Ellis system was worked up 
and tried out by the late C. E. Ellis, 
who was founder of the school. 

“In 1900 he bought a half interest in 
the institution, and in 1906 he pur- 
chased the balance, also the Merrill- 
Miller School, which was consolidated 
with the San Francisco Business Col- 
lege, of which he is proprietor. 

“Thus it is that step by step, in a 
comparatively brief time, Mr. Weaver 
has stepped up and up from teacher 
to principal, part owner and full- 
fledged proprietor of one of the leading 
schools on the Pacific Coast, which 
also means in the country. This pro- 
motion and success had been due, first 
to thorough preparation, second, to in- 
dustry and faithful service, and, third, 
to ambition; three things all young 
commercial teachers would do well to 
cultivate. 

“He has been East a number of 
times, once to come to Columbus ‘to 
take a course in the best penmanship 
school on earth, and once to Missouri 
to get the best wife on earth,’ as he 
expressed it. He says he is still reap- 
ing the benefits from both of these 
trips. 

“He went through the earthquake 
and fire, and saved not even a record 
from the school. On May 21st last he 
reopened his school in his home. On 
June 2ist ne moved to a residence 
building on Fillmore street, the new 
business street, and on the rear of the 
lot he built a good-sized building for 
his school, in which place he is now 
comfortably located. 

“His home is on one of the San 
Francisco hills overlooking the entire 
city and the bay. Here he has a gar- 
den with roses, pansies, calla lilies and 
fuchsias in bloom on January 21, 1907. 
His home and his garden are his hob- 
bies, although he is fond of every out- 
door sport. 


“We have been in touch with Mr. 
Weaver and his associates for a num- 
ber of ycoars, and, as a consequence, 
have learned to esteem him more 
highly as the years have gone by, as a 
whole-souled, progressive, wholesome 
man.” 








Another Reporter 


The following inter- 
esting letter was re- 
ceived recently at the 
office of the Gregg 
Writer. It will doubtless 
serve as aninspiration to 
the many ambitious stu- 
dents and stenographers 
who are facing — and 
solving—the question of 
how to get to the top in 
the shorthand profession. 


State of Wyoming, First Judicial Dis- 
trict. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., June 21, 1907. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 











T. Paul Wilcox 


Gentlemen: 

I first began the study of Gregg 
Shorthand in the Westbrook Com- 
mercial Academy, Olean, N. Y., about 
six years ago, from which institution 
I graduated after four months’ 
study. Since that time I have been 
engaged in railroad work as a 
stenographer and clerk with the 
Union Pacific and other roads. In 
October, 1906, at the request of the 
judge of the First Judicial District of 
this state, I took the examination for 
the position of court reporter for his 
district, which position was at that 
time vacant. I took the examination, 
and, thanks to Gregg Shorthand, was 
enabled to pass a better examination 
than several other applicants (most 
of whom wrote one of the old-time 
systems), and in October of last year 
I was appointed Official Court Ste- 
nographer of this district. 

Since my appointment I have done 
considerable court work, and have 
found the system capable of meeting 
every requirement of reporting 
work. I find that my notes are easily 
read, no matter at what speed they 
may be taken. 

I hope this statement may be of 
help in exploding some of the old- 
fashioned theories that to be a court 
reporter one must write one of the 
old-time systems. 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) T. PAUL WILCOX. 
We present herewith a likeness of 


Mr. Wilcox for the benefit of our read- 
ers. 


To delight in doing things because 
our fathers did them is good, if it 
shuts out nothing better. 
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The Private Letter 


HE arrest in New York of a 
former private stenographer 
of Mr. Harriman for selling to 
a newspaper a copy of an im- 
portant letter dictated to 
him, was made under the provisions of 
the penal code of that state. In this 
it is expressly stated that if a person 
willfully and without authority takes 
a letter, telegram or private paper be- 
longing to another, or a copy of the 
same, and publishes the whole or any 
part thereof, he is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. The stenographer, in confess- 
ing his fault, said that he did not know 
he was violating the law. 


The incident calls renewed attention 
to the usual fidelity of the ordinary 
ploye to the advantage of a competitor 
and the loss of the employer. A 
stenographic notebook or carbon cop- 
ies of letters may easily be secreted, 
provided that the desire for such ac- 
tion is present. 


It is to the credit of the clerks and 
stenographers of the country that so 
little of this is done. Faith and trust 
are the corner stones of industry. 
Where there is an occasional breach 
of trust, such as that brought to light 
in the New York case cited, there are 
hundreds of thousands of instances of 
absolute fidelity to employers. The 
great majority of the army of workers 
are not restrained by the provisions of 
law. They do not keep the business 
secrets because it is a misdemeanor to 
give them out. The New York law is 
not duplicated in many of the states. 
The real safety lies in the honesty of 
human nature, which recognizes a 
trust when it is imposed and responds 
quickly to confidence when it is given, 
even if no caution attends it. The oc- 
casional offender against such natural 
honesty only calls attention to the 
widespread prevalence of the other and 
better conception.—Chicago Tribune. 





Oh! Au! 
“That new stenographer of ours is 
a very stylish speller.” 
“What on earth is a stylish speller?” 
“Well, for instance, take the word 
‘loafer.’ She spells it ‘1-a-u-f-f-e-u-r.’” 
—Judge. 
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Read This if You Can 


Geoffrey, surnamed Winthrop, sat 
in the depot at Chicago, waiting for his 
train and reading the Tribune, when a 
squadron of street Arabs (incompar- 
able for squalor) thronged from a 
neighboring alley, uttering hideous cries, 
accompanied by inimitable gestures of 
heinous exultation, as they tortured a 
humble black and tan dog. 

“You little blackguards!” cried Win- 
throp, stepping outside and confronting 
them, adding the inquiry, “Whose dog 
is that?” 

“That audacious Caucasian has the 
bravado to interfere with our clique,” 
tauntingly shrieked the indisputable 
little ruffian, exhibiting combativeness. 

“What will you take for him?”asked 
the lenient Geoffrey ignoring the venial 
tirade. 

“Twenty-seven cents,” piquantly an- 
swered the ribald urchin, grabbing the 
crouching dog by the nape. 

“You can buy licorice and share with 
the indecorous coadjutors of your con- 
demnable cruelty,” said Winthrop, pay- 
ing the price and taking the dog from 
the child. Then catching up his valise 
and umbrella, he hastened to his train. 
Winthrop satisfied himself that his sleek 
protege was not wounded, and. then 
cleaned the cement from the pretty 
collar and read these words: 

“Leicester. Licensed, No. 1880.” 

Hearing the pronunciation of his 
name, the docile canine expressed grati- 
tude and pleasure, and then sank ex- 
hausted at his new patron’s feet and 
slept.* 

Among the other passengers was a 
magazine contributor, writing vagaries 
of Indian literature, also two physicians, 
a somber, irrevocable, irrefragable al- 
opathist, and a genial homeopathist, 
who made a specialty of bronchitis. 
Two peremptory attorneys from the 
legislature of Iowa were discussing the 
politics of the epoch and the details of 
national finance while a wan, dolorous 
person wearing concave glasses alter- 
nately ate trochees and almonds for a 
sedative, and sought condolence in a 
high lamentable treble from a lethargic 
and somewhat deaf and enervate com- 
rade not yet acclimated. Near three 
exemplary brethren (probably sinecu- 
rists) sat a group of humorous youths ; 
and a jocose sailor (lately from Asia) 
in a blouse waist and tarpaulin hat was 
amusing his patriotic juvenile listeners 





by relating a series of the most extra- 
ordinary legends extant, suggested by 
the contents of the knapsack, which he 
was calmly and leisurely arranging in a 
pyramidal form of a three-legged stool. 
Above swung figured placards with mu- 
seum and lyceum advertisements, too 
verbose to be misconstrued. 

A mature matron of medium height 
and her comely daughter soon entered 
the car and took seats in front of Win- 
throp (who recalled having seen them 
one Tuesday in February in the par- 
quette of a theatre.) The young lady 
had recently made her debut into soci- 
ety at a musical soiree at her aunts. 
She had an exquisite bouquet of flow- 
ers that exhaled sweet perfume. She 
said to her parent: “Mamma, shall we 
ever find my lost Leicester?” 

Geoffrey immediately addressed her, 
saying as he presented his card: 

“Pardon my apparent‘ intrusiveness ; 
but prithee, have you lost a pet dog?” 

The explanation that he had been 
stolen was scarcely necessary, for Lei- 
cester, just awakening, vehemently ex- 
pressed his inexplicable joy by bouyant- 
ly vibrating between the two like the 
sounding lever used in telegraphy (for 
to neither of them would he show par- 
tiality,) till, succumbing to ennui, he 
purported to take a recess, and sat on 
his haunches, complaisantly contemplat- 
ing his friends. It was truly an inter- 
esting picture. 


They reached their destination ere 
the sun was beneath the horizon. Often 
during the summer Winthrop gallantly 
rowed from the quay with the naive 
and blithe Beatrice in her jaunty yacht- 
ing suit, but no coquetry shone from 
the depths of her azure eyes. Little 
Less their jocund confidante and courier 
(who was as sagacious as a spaniel) 
always attended them on these occa- 
sions, and whene’er they rambled 
through the woodland paths. While 


‘ the band played strains from Beethoven, 


Mendelssohn, Bach and others, they 
promenaded the long corridors of the 
hotel. And one evening, as Beatrice 
lighted the gas by the etagere in her 
charming boudoir in their suite of 
rooms, there glistened brilliantly a val- 
uable solitaire. diamond on her finger. 
Let us look into the future for the 
sequel to perfect this romance, and 
around a cheerful hearth we see again 
Geoffrey and Beatrice, who are paying 
due homage to their tiny friend Lei- 
cester—Detroit Free Press. 
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Shorthand Love Letters 
The Engaged Girl Tells How She Forged a New Chain Around Her Fiance 


HE girl who was late for lunch- 

eon came into the restaurant 
hurriedly, muttered a _ few 
words of apology and laid her 
purse and some papers on the 
table, says the New York Press. 

“Why, Mildred,” said ithe hostess, 
“what in the world is all that short- 
hand stuff? You are not thinking of 
taking a situation, are you?” 

“Well, hardly,” said the daughter of 
a lawyer who makes $10,000 a year. 
“That’s just a letter from George. I 
was reading it in the car, and was car- 
pe my street. That is why I am 
ate.” 

The hostess and the other girls knew 
George, or knew of him. Mildred had 
talked very little about anything or 
anybody else since her engagement. 

“Gracious,” exclaimed a girl who has 
yet to meet her affinity, “a love letter in 
shorthand? Why, I never heard of such 
a thing.” 

Mildred transferred the correspond- 





ence to the pocket of her jacket. “Very 
likely not,” she said. “I never did be- 
fore I began to write them. I advise 


you, Charlotte, to take up the study be- 
fore vou become—ah—er—attached, my 
dear. It’s a good investment. In those 
four pages torn from a stenographer’s 
notebook that you just saw, George has 
put more than he could in twenty sheets 
of note paper criss-crossed. The ad- 
vantage will be more obvious to you, 
my dear, when you are engaged. 


“George is a court stenographer, in 
Albany, you know. The only time I 
ever got a decently long letter from him 
was in vacation time. Said he was too 
busy, and he hated to write a letter in 
longhand, anyway. What he did write 
was quite fervid enough, but there was 
so little of it I used to cry whenever I 
opened the envelope. Last year he sent 
me an April fool letter in shorthand, 
and said he hoped it was long enough. 
I showed it to a girl I know in papa’s 
office, and she said it was some notes 
in a will case. 

“*Mildred, revenge, with a big R,’ 
said I, George didn’t get anything, but 
postal cards from me. Meanwhile the 


girl from papa’s office came up to the 
house three evenings a week and I 
stayed home in the mornings a good 
deal more than I had been in the habit 


of doing. Mama and Carrie wondered 
what I was doing, but they didn’t find 
out. In just two months I wrote 
George a letter in the correspondence 
style of shorthand. He sent one back 
by next post that was even more in out- 
line than was necessary, even for a be- 
ginner. This ring (exhibiting the 
handsome solitaire diamond) came with 
it. It is six months now since I began 
and I can read and write the corres- 
ponding style pretty fairly condensed. 
George begins a letter in court in the 
morning, jots down a few lines here 
and there between witnesses, and when 
I get a letter I get my money’s worth. 
There is not much continuity about it, 
to be sure, but who cares about conti- 
nuity in a love letter? 

“Another thing,” said Mildred, “I have 
effectually put a spoke in Sister Carrie’s 
wheel. I knew she had been poking 
round, reading George’s letters, no 
matter where I hid them. In fact, she 
ingenuously remarked once that George 
didn’t seem to have time to write much. 
Now, I leave his letters around on my 
dressing table, in the library or any- 
where, and nobody is the wiser. Court- 
ship by stenography may be a novelty, 
but it certainly has its advantages.” 


“It might be interesting to you to 
know that we have enrolled 238 stu- 
dents in Gregg Shorthand in the 
Lowell High School this year.’’—A. 
D. Mack. 

Since receiving the foregoing we 
have received an announcement of 
the marriage of Mr. Mack to Miss 
Florence Isabel Johnson at Newton 
Highlands, Mass., on June 26th. 

We wish Mr. and Mrs. Mack un- 
bounded happiness and much pros- 
perity. 


William B. Ridgely, the comptroller 
of the currency, said of a certain spec- 
ulator the other day: “The man is as 
ingenious as a horse dealer’s son they 
used to tell about in my native Spring- 
field. 

“This boy was once unexpectedly 
called upon by his father to mount a 
horse and exhibit its paces. . 

“As he settled himself in the saddle 
the boy, in order to regulate the horse’s 
gait accordingiy, leaned down and 
whispered to his father: 

“*Are you buying or selling?’ ” 
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Expirations 


With the August issue of this mag- 
azine the subscriptions of many of 
those who began to receive it when 
they entered school last September 
will expire. That is, these subscrip- 
tions will expire if the subscribers 
will let them—for we do not believe 
in the “hold-up-game” of continuing 
subscriptions without being directed 
to do so. But we hope that our 
young friends will not let their sub- 
scriptions expire; and we hope this 
for their sakes and not for our 
own. The mere fact that a number 
of the subscriptions now on our 
books will expire soon is by no means 
so serious a matter to us as the ex- 
piration of them is to the _ sub- 
scribers. Their places will be taken 
by an army of other bright young 
people who will be lucky enough to 
be attending schools that are pro- 
gressive enough to induce their pu- 
pils to subscribe to a good shorthand 
magazine. Without doubt the circu- 
lation of the magazine will grow by 
many hundred subscribers, as it does 
every year. 

But it does mean much to you. 
Fundamentally it resolves itself down 
to this question—do you intend to 
remain a beginner? or do you in- 
tend to go on and on and on in the 
profession you have chosen? Do 
you intend to be satisfied with learn- 
ing merely the rudiments of your 
trade? Do you intend to pay dearly 
for every little bit of experience you 
gain, or do you want to profit by the 
experience of others who have blazed 
the trails before you and who in 
kindness and fraternal interest take 
time and pains to point out to you 
the pitfalls of the road? If you 
realize how much of your profession 
you have yet to learn, if you know 
how much you do not know, you 
have won half the battle. But why 
not win the other half? Knowing 
what remains to be done, why not do 
it? Do you possess the spirit which 
will enable you to go on and master 
your trade, or will you begin at the 
beginning of your stenographic ca- 
reer to neglect the things which are 
not forced upon you? In other 
words, will you renew your subscrip- 
tion to the Gregg Writer or will 
you neglect it until it is too late? 


Keep Your Tools Sharp 


What would you think of the me- 
chanic who did not keep his tools 





sharp? You wouldn’t hire him, 
would you? Your knowledge of 
your shorthand system and your 
typewriting are your tools, your 
means of earning your living.- How 
can you keep these tools sharp with- 
out the constant inspiration, direc- 
tion, and advice afforded by such a 
magazine as this? It is devoted to 
your specialty, to your work—to you. 
If you do not intend to be satisfied 
with a beginning you will let the 
ambition to develop your speed and 
skill in shorthand and _ typewriting 
possess you and will practice, prac- 
tice, practice for success. But how 
shall you practice? This magazine 
will tell you from month to month. 
Will you never need a “brushing 
up” on the theory of your shorthand? 
The “‘Learners’ Department” will be 
your little schoolmaster here. Will 
you never need the encouragement of 
seeing what other young people just 
like you are accomplishing in cir- 
cumstances similar to yours? The 
Gregg Writer will tell you all 
about them, show you the character 
in their faces, all but make you 
shake hands with them as you listen 
to their story of how they did it. 
Will you never want the opportunity 
to write a page of notes for pub- 
lication, try your skill on a difficult 
feat of typewriting, explain your 
plan of work, attempt a difficult 
speed test? Here is the open door, 
the constant incentive, the ever-ready 
means of communicating with your 
fellow-workers and being communi- 
cated with. 

This magazine receives many let- 
ters from well-meaning young people, 
students, stenographers, and teach- 
ers, asking one hundred and one dif- 
ferent questions. “How can I de- 
velop speed?”” “Am I practicing the 
right way?” ‘How can I get up a 
correspondence with other writers?” 
“Shall I use pen or pencil?” etc., etc., 
without end. We do not discourage 
such communications; we welcome 
them and are never too busy to an- 
swer them as fully, as promptly, and 
as courteously as it is possible to do. 
But the point is that all of these 
questions have been discussed at 
some time or other in the pages of 
this magazine, and some one of them 
is discussed, it is safe to say, in al- 
most every issue. The significant 
part of it is that as a rule these in- 
quirers are not subscribers to the 
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Gregg Writer. Another significant 
class of letters is that in which 
the writers say: “I took the maga- 
zine while I was in school and was 
very much helped by it, but through 
carelessness I allowed my subscrip- 
tion to expire, and now I regret it. 
Can you send me back numbers for so 
and so?” Usually the much coveted 
back numbers are out of print. 


Co-Operate 


Will this be your way? You have 
received twelve issues of this maga- 
zine for a mere trifle, some for as 
little as twenty-five cents. Any one 
number has. probably been worth 
dollars to you. To receive the maga- 
zine for twelve months more would 
cost you fifty cents—less than one 
cent a week. Can you afford not to 
renew your subscription? Teachers 
van do their pupils a service in this 
connection by suggesting that every 
one of them, before leaving school 
for the last time, request her to 
send in his name as a continuing sub- 
scriber. But whether you care to do 
this or not, for your own sake re- 
new your subscription. Indeed, it is 
only through such co-operation as 
this that the Gregg Writer will 
ever realize its mission of being as 
helpful as it can to as many as it can. 


Remington Factory Expansion 


Contracts have just been let for an- 
other large addition to the Remington 
Typewriter factory at Ilion, New York. 
This addition will consist of two large 
buildings, one of them to be used as a 
brass foundry and the other as a gen- 
eral storehouse and inspection build- 
ing. The land on which these build- 
ings are to be erected adjoins the 
present plant and was recently ac- 
quired by the company. 

It will be recalled that only four 
years ago immense additions were 
made to the Remington Typewriter 
factory which brought the total num- 
ber of buildings up to fifteen and the 
total floor space up to 6% acres. The 
factory as it then stood was and is 
incomparably the largest typewriter 
plant in the world. The recent great 
activity, however, in the Remington 
Sales Department involving the open- 
ing of no less than eight new branch 
offices in the past few months has led 
to such an increase in the Remington 


business that this additional factory 
expansion has become absolutely nec- 
essary. 





Don’t 

Don’t be careless in writing proper 
names, If the name is unusual, go back 
to your school-boy days and “print” it. 

Don’t write “the above”; if necessary, 
use “the foregoing.” 

Don’t use “party” for man, woman 
or person. 
_ Don’t confound “amateur” with “novy- 
ice.” An amateur may be the equal of 
the professional in experience and skill; 
a novice is a beginner. 

Don’t say “per day” or “per year,” 
but “a day” or “per diem” and “a year” 
or “per annum.” Use “by way of” 
rather than “via.” 

Don’t “try and” write correctly, but 
“try to” write correctly. 

Don’t use the words “lady” and “gen- 
tleman” when you can avoid them. 

Don’t “put in an appearance,” or 
“make an appearance;” just appear. 

Don’t say “he graduated,” but “he 
was graduated.” 

Don’t use “Sabbath” when “Sunday” 
will do. 

Don’t say “propose” when you mean 
“purpose”; the one means to make an 
offer, the other to intend. 

Don’t say “she looks prettily” unless 
you mean to describe her manner of gaz- 
ing. Verbs of doing take the adverb; 
verbs of seeming and being, the adjec- 
tive—e. g., “she walks slowly,” “her 
face feels rough.” 

Don’t use long and involved senten- 
ces. Three short ones are better than 
one long one. 

Don’t say 
“doesn’t.” 


“don’t” when you mean 


Rufus Choate, our most distinguished 
criminal lawyer, believed nothing was 
achieved without hard work. One day 
a friend remarked of a magnificent in- 
tellectual performance that it was- the 
result merely of accident or inspiration. 


“Nonsense,” replied Mr. Choate; “you 
might as well drop the Greek alphabet 
on the ground and expect to pick up the 
‘Tliad.”” That is a confirmation of the 
wizard electrician Edison’s remarkable 
statement: “Genius is one-tenth in- 
spiration and nine-tenths perspiration.” 
What the pulpit shows the lack of in 
these days is not so much the “one- 
tenth inspiration” as the “nine-tenths 
perspiration” in preparation. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 
The New Education 


The Andrew Carnegie School of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburg opens with more 
than 7,000 applicants for admission, 
only one-fifth of whom can be admitted 
when the school is completed, says the 
New York World. 

Nothing like this demand for a tech- 
nical education has ever before been 
known. Yet it will surprise only those 
who have not watched the growth of 
schools of this character. The explana- 
tion of the large number of applicants 
is not the nominal tuition fee, which is 
no smaller than that of many finely 
equipped State universities. It is rather 
to be looked for in the better apprecia- 
tion by young men of the fact that the 
golden key of business success is held 
now by the schools of applied science. 
No doubt President Eliot could find in 
the list of Pittsburg applicants many of 
the 130 students who are missing from 
Harvard's registration list as com- 
pared with last year’s. 

The predominant feature of modern 
educational development is the evolu- 
tion of the school of technolo The 
ideas of Peter Cooper and of Stevens 
are gaining ground. The dream of 
Walter Besant is approaching realiza- 
tion. It is in the Chicago Armour In- 
stitute and in Brooklyn’s Pratt Insti- 
tute, in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Troy Polytechnic and 
the Stevens Institute that the present 
trend of educational advance is most 
directly reflected. These schools of the 
arts are to the modern world of scien- 
tific and industrial progress what the 

reat universities of Paris, Oxford and 

ordova were to the medieval. 

It is hardly more than half a century 
since the schoolboys of Leipsic, as Max 
Miiller relates, used their benches as 
battering-rams to break in the doors 
and smash laboratory apparatus when 
the Government introduced the first 
courses in physical science. Now the 
German Emperor is the friend of the 
new learning and the nation follows 
him.—From “My Business Friend.” 


Business Letter 


Gentlemen: 

Since deciding to go into the furni- 
ture business have thoroughly ex- 
amined the catalogs and noted, as well, 
the price-lists, with discounts, from 
five other houses, and I find you to be 


more reasonable, a “i oods con- 
eo 


sidered, than any of t er five. 

I do not intend to open up on a very 
large scale at first, it being my pur- 
pose to entirely depend on the business 
to make itself, and shall enlarge my 
stock no more ame than the de- 
mands for your excellent ware will 
justify. I consider myself very fortu- 
nate, indeed, in being able to secure 
about $500 worth of a broken stock 
from a local dealer here who is quit- 
ting the business; consequently, in 
view of the fact of my having made 
the above purchase, my first order will 
be quite small. 

You may send to me the following 
as soon as you can possibly fill the 
order: Ten iron beds, with best coil 
springs; one each of the ten different 


styles, as r catalog list; one cherr 
sideboard, No. 20-B, with bevel Frenc 
pate mirror; four sets dining chairs, 

oO 2 -A, and three’ antique oak 
three-piece bed sets, No. 29-C. 

I wish 7y would please ship these 
by way of B. & O. R. R., as from past 
experience I can get more prompt and 
satisfactory service over that line. 

With the hope that you will ship 
these goods promptly. and that they 
may inapect all right, I will close by 
again wishing that this trial order may 
prove a nucleus for the Loge of 
more extensive and mutually profitable 
business relations between us. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Life Insurance Testimony 


Senator John F. Dryden of New 
Jersey, president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, was 
called to the stand after Mr. Ryan left, 
and the remainder of the day was 
devoted to the investigation of this 
company, which, like the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of this city 
and the John Hancock Company, does 
an industriai business almost wholly. 
The Prudential was shown to be one 
of the strongest of the companies in 
New Jersey, qoukreting the Union 
Bank, interested deeply in the Public 
Service Corporation, to which it made 
enormous loans, and in practical con- 
trol of the Fidelity Trust Company. 

Senator Dryden admitted payments 
amounting to $26,000 made to the Re- 
ublican National Campaign Committee 
n the last three Presidential cam- 
paigns. Payments had also been made 
to Andrew Hamilton for legislative 
work done by him. 


Tells of Harriman’s Threat 


Mr. Hughes questioned Mr. Ryan. 

Q—yYou said he (Harriman), told you 
that you would not be able to carry out 
your plan against his 6 on 
opposition did he say he would give? 
A—He said his whole influence would 
be against me. 

Q—Did he say his political influence 
would be used against you? A—yYe 

Q—Did he refer to the Legislature? 
A—He referred to probable legislative 
action. He said that the Legislature 
would ey A take action. 

Q—Did he say whether it would be in 
the form of legislative investigation? 
A—M recollection is that he _ said 
“legislative action—some legislative 


action.” 

Q—Can you state the substance of 
what he said? How did he put that 
with regard to legislative action? A— 
I think that he said that legislative 
action would probably result through 
his influence, either for or against my 


plans. 
Q—Did he tell you that if you acced- 
ed to his request his influence would be 
thrown in your favor? A—That was 


plain. 
Did he tell you that if you did not 
divide the control with him his influ- 
ence would be thrown against you? A 
—Yes, that his whole influence would 
be against me. 
Le that there would probably be 
legislative action? A—yY 
Did h 
fluence that he 


es. 
e refer to the political in- 
would exert at the 
interview at which Mr. Root and Mr. 
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wencat? A—My recol- 
e " 

Q—He told you that his influence was 
important and you understood that in 
refusing to bring about his wishes you 
were taking chances, and with that 
understanding did you refuse? A—Yes. 

Q—And you told him the management 
of the Equitable would be entirely in- 
dependent? A—Independent of him and 
everybody else. 

Q—yYou are sure you told him this? 
A—I am sure. 

Q—Why were you not willing to have 
Mr. Harriman name two trustees to go 
in with those named by you, as that 
would have been a majority? A—That 
is true, but I was determined to try to 
carry out the plans I have formed. 
hen did you purchase the Hyde 
stock? A—On Friday—I believe it was 
June 9, 1905. 

Q—And when did you have the first 
conference with Mr. Harriman? I 
believe it was the next day, Saturday; 
but it was not until the next confer- 
ence, on Monday, that Elihu Root and 
Mr. Cravath were present. 

Q—What did Mr. Harriman say? A— 
He said he thought he ought to be al- 
lowed to share in the stock and have 
an equal voice with mine in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Equitable. 

Q—What did you say? A—I de- 
clined. He then said that if I allowed 
him to share the stock and to name 
two trustees to act with my three he 
would assent. He said he did not think 
Eas carry out my plan without his 
aid. 


Could Not Comply With Request 


Q—What was your Fopty? A—lI said 
that in the interest of the policy hold- 
ers and of the public in general I would 
be glad to have Mr. arriman’s co- 
ae and that of any other man 
situated like him. But told him I 
regretted that I could not comply with 
his request; I could not give up my 
intention of holding the stock. told 
him was going to carry or try to 
carry out my plan as I had mapped it 
out. 

Q—Did you have any further inter- 
view? A—wNo, I did not. I told him 
over the telephone there was no use of 
talking about the matter, that I would 
not change my mind and that ended it. 

Q—In that telephone interview did he 
repeat anything about the consequences 
of your refusal? A—Not that I re- 
member. 

Q—I asked 73 on Friday this further 
question: “Did Mr. Harriman say there 
would be any result injurious to your 
pores 


Cravath were 
lection is that 


interests in case you refused to 
him to share in the ownership”? 
Mr. Harriman said that his active in- 
fluence, including his political influence, 
would be against me. 

Q—Did Mr. Harriman tell you, in sub- 
stance, that he did not propose to have 
any one own the Equitable stock or 
control it without his having an inter- 
est in it? A—I should not care to say 
that, Mr. Hughes. The conversation 
between Mr. Harriman and myself wes 
rather strenuous. 

United States Senator John A. Dry- 
den of New Jersey followed Mr. Ryan 
on the stand. 

He is president of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company of Newark. 

Ameng the list of officers he sub- 
mitted to Chief Inquisitor Charles E. 


Hughes Sppenres the name Forrest W. 
Dryden, third vice president. 

—Is he related to you? A—yYes, he 
is my son. He has been with the com- 
pany fully twenty-five years. He 
entered as a boy at $3 a week. 

Q—Have you any other relatives in 
the company? A—Yes, one or two very 
distant relatives; the nearest is a 
nephew, who has been with the com- 
pear for five years and is now receiv- 
~ $20 a week, I believe. 

n the Union National Bank, Mr. Dry- 
den said, the Prudential keeps a balance 
of $1,500,000. 

hat per cent does it pay? A— 
er cent. 


Two 
Q—Who is the president of the bank? 
A—William Scherer. 
Q—Is he a director in the Fidelity 
Trust Company? A—yYes, sir. 
a 7 you a director of the bank? 
—I am. 





Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


E have a large number of calls for 

commercial teachers on our books 

that we are unable to fill for lack of 
candidates. We desire to get into com- 
munication at once with teachers of short- 
hand alone, and of commercial work in 
general. Write us now. 


Fisk Teachers Agency 


606, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Twenty-fourth year 23,980 positions filled 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
~ — “a and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools, 
and business colleges. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


I TEACH 


PENMANSHIP 


BY MAIL 


I am the man who won the 
World’s First Prize in Pen- 
manship. By my newsystemican ; 
make an expert penman of you by 
mail. Am placing my students as 
instructors in commercial colleges. 
If you wish to become a a - 
man write me for full particulars. 

I will send you FREE one of my 











own make of Pens and a copy of 


the Ransomerian Journal. 


Cilsss) Me. 


3831 EUCLID AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO- 
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Pople--Chicago 
POPLE Tap That's all 


erRA that’s nec- 
7 essary to 
put on an envelope to 


get my 
Bulletin of Positions 


so you can pick out your job and get in line 
for advancement. 

Placed one Gregg man for three consecutive 
years, and each time at an advanced salary. 
One lady, two consecutive years at advanced 
salary. 

Today is the best time to register. 


C. E. Pople, manager 


and School Broker Dept. G 











TheStamp of Pencil Quality 
meade to Ml cvery neck Tunas ewe 
Spal cots tp i stampe for Uberal eam. 


ally thie paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


CIVIL SERVICE FOR 
Stenographers 


(Write Me for Date of 
Fall Examination) 





Af you going to take the Fall Examina- 
tion in shorthand and typewriting? If so, 
LET ME HELP YOU. I am an expert in pre- 
paring students for this examination. Send for 
my free test in Copying and Spacing, and also 
my premium offer if you enroll NOW. My 
course is the cheapest in the 
country, and THE BEST. My ad- 
vice as to what salary to ask for when appointed, 
and also what department to enter, is alone worth 
a hundred times the tuition. You do not know 
the government service as I do. To have the 
help of an expert is the TRUEST ECONOMY. 
Don't continue to make mistakes. Do the right 
thing now and be satisfied with having acted 
wisely. LET ME GUIDE YOU. ICAN MAKE 
YOU PASS THIS EXAMINATION IF YOU 
WILL ONLY LET ME. 





G. EVANS PARTELLO 
4414 Eighth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


Hundreds of positions like those described below now open for exper- 


ienced Business, Professional and 


Technical men. Also wide variety 


of excellent opportunities for young college and commercial school 





graduates 


Office Manager: Middle aged man to take 
charge of typewriting and mailing depart- 
ment. Must know how to maintain discipline 
with large force of women and boys. Salary 
$1,040. (AM 85201) 

Private Secretary: Rapid, accurate steno- 
grapher who can take dictation in English, 
French and German. Must be tactful, well 
educated and able to meet men of highest social 
standing. Salary, $1,200 to start. (ASt-85426) 

Teacher: Commercial school in greater New 
York wants teacher of bookkeeping, commer- 
cial law, arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling. 
Must be first class disciplinarian. Salary. ac- 
cording to ability. (AT 85297) 

Mechanical Engineer. Young graduate 
with some practical experience to inspect con- 
struction of electrical machiney will be wanted 
to supervise installation of machines when 
they are comple , $1,500. 

(AEng-85427) 


Write us today stating 
age and experience and 
naming key number of 


HAPGOODS 


INCORPORATED 
position youcan fill. 2. National Organization of Brain Brokers 


1010 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Shipping Clerk: First class man thoroughly 
familiar with foreign shipping business and 
competent to make out billsof lading. Exper- 
ience with transatlantic steamship company 
desirable. Salary, $1,500. (AC1-85431) 

Bookkeeper: Well known English house 
now opening branches in America wants man 
whocan take charge of all their accounts and 
later develop into office manager. Very desir- 
able opportunity for energetic man. Salary, 

(AB-85436 ) 


Buyer: Man to fill position of lace buyer in 
wholesale department of one of the largest 
dry good houses. Salary according to ability. 
u-84794) 

Manager: Man to take care of insurance 
company’s supply department. Should have 
had experience in similar business with large 
company using many printed forms. Must be 
man of quick action and good personality. 
Salary, $1,300. (AM-80837) 


305 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


703 Park Building 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 


OFFICES IN 9 OTHER CITIES 
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James F. McCullough 
Teachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 


We have steady demand for com- 
mercial teachers. Write us. 





Do you want Dictation 
at Home? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires—is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 








NTED Shorthand Books and Maga- 

zines of every description. 

Send lists. Duplicates for sale or exchange. 
J. W. BEERS, Box 1445, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Shorthand 
Dictionary 


Contains the 
outlines for 
UTegs about 7,000 

Shorthand words. 


Dictionary Bound in Rus- 

sian leather 
with side stamp 
in gold; vest- 
pocket size; 
convenient for 
reference. 
“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 
any system of 
shorthand.”’— G. S. 
McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 








Sent to any address, postpaid, 
for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 











The Office Digest 


The only monthly magazine 
published in Canada devoted 
exclusively to Office Work : 


Interests every office employee 
from the Manager down to the 
office boy : : : : ¢: : 


4dvertisers should mote that this is a 
Jirst-class medium, occupying a field 
of its own 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


Subscription $1.00 for two years 


ARCH’D. W. SMITH & 
PARTNERS LIMITED 
PUBLISHERS 
36-38 Lombard St., TORONTO, CANADA 


Sho leat locke 


on the subjects of spelling, letter writing, 
English, shorthand, typewriting, commercial 
law, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, the most 
practical business practice, and the best 
pocket dictionary are published by 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT Book COMPANY 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 

















A SPECIALIST’'S JUNE RECORD 


This is July 6. Since June 8, we have had 61 
calls for teachers and we have placed 26, including 
eight high schools, at salaries ranging from $50 to 
$150 per month—both men and women. The de- 
mand will be terrific during August. It always is. 
If you can use high-grade, conscientious service, 
write to 

The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 

A Specialty by a Specialist 


E. E. Gaylord, Mgr. 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 





GOOD POSITIONS 6ssccured for Book- 
keeping and Shorthand teachers. Personal co-operation 
assured all worthy candidates. Send for circulars. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. C. Rogers, Manager - Columbus, Ohio 
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For 50 cents 


we'll send you THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 3 months, and one copy of any of 
the following volumes: 





















RENTED 





SOLD - 


ALL MAKES ALL PRICES 


Typewriters 
Catalogue on Application 
Machines Shipped for Inspection 























































1. Health: How to Get and Keep it. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO & Civics: What Every Citizen 
14 Barclay St. a Sates: > _- Should Know. 
e le ti mistry. 
al St. was 5. Botany: The Story of Plant Life. 
6. Grapboneey., or ner F pees 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA aracter from Handwriting. 
38 Bromfield St. 715 Sansom St. . ee eo a 
RICHMOND ST. LOUIS . ae. 
605 E. Main St. 208 N. Ninth St. 10. After-Dinner Stories. 
11. Practical Synonyms. 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 12. Proverbs. 
O7Vyeke Sh. 8SS.Beciny “THE STENOGRAPHER” is the big monthly 
SAN FRANCISCO for office folk. It will surely help you toa 








good position with larger salary than you are 
getting now. It HAS done that for thousands 
—why may it not do it for You? 


Tue STENOGRAPHER 


(Established 1890) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1011 Golden Gate 


Executive Office 
343 Bway, N.Y. 



























: a ) 
Che Observin 





eX 
we put the cards and the crib-board aside and indulged 
for another hour or so in a mutual philosophic gabfest 
E courses of which ranged from frenzied finance to 








Christian Science. Then we joined the ladies, had two or 
three lively rounds of cinch (yes, sir, cinch, c-i-n-c-h, 
cinch!) in which the girl showed an inheritance of her 
father's nerve, and his Wall Street luck as well. Next 
came dinner, served on solid silver and gold, by a private 
French chef, who looked like a grand duke. Yes, I'll be 
merciful and not tantalize you with a description of that 
feast. I ate it like I had been fattened from birth on ter 
rapin, and truffles, and champagne, instead of corn dod 
ger, pork, dock greens and buttermilk, and hope I fooled 
them. There was some kind of dessert served on a plate 










Later Croesus and I exchanged 
cards, and my suspicions were confirmed; he was a rail 
way magnate of the first water, and probably had cham 






I didn't 









pagne baths in a gold tub, and slept on ostrich plumes 
He told me that he was taking his wife and daughter" on 
a spring-time outing down in Old Mexico and pressed me 
to join him during the rest of my ride to San Antonio 

Someway my aversion to private cars and plutocrats be 
gan to weaken, and I wasn’t hard to persuade. Once inside 
the car, I was presented to Mrs. Croesus, a dear silvery- 
haired little woman who received me most cordially. The 
ladies made me talk flowers till the train started, when 
Croesus proposed a game of cribbage and proffered a box 
of cigars that had a six-figure aroma and probably cost 
a month’s salary. For the first time in my life I felt 
sorrow that I had not learned to smoke. After an hour 
or so of “fifteen-two, fifteen-four, fifteen-six, go, one for 
for his nobs,” etc. in which I rather had the worst of it, 


$1.00 a Year in advance. 


A taste of the AMERICAN PENMAN Professional Edition for June 
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in a thing that looked like a celluloid soag-box 
tackle this till I learned by watching the others that the 
thing was to be eaten case and all. It seemed to have a 
whole candy shop in it; with one or two ingredients from 
the drug stére. No doubt it was good, but on my un 
learned palate, it was a sheer waste of expensive raw ma 
terial. It made me think of a line from that Chinatown 
poet who describes a favorite chink delicacy as “bird’s 
nest dope which sounds like puddin’, looks like pie, and 
tastes like ——”" 

But there is an end to everything in this world if you 
only wait long enough, and that dinner came to an end in 
just comfortable time for me to get my grips in hand 
and bid my host good-bye before the train reached San 
Antonio. My plutocratic friends were insistent that I 








CEDAR Rapips, IA. 
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Penmanship 
Edition 
75 Cents 
a Year 





Columbus, Ohio 











Professional 
Edition 
$1.00 


a Year 


Is the leading journal of its kind and should be in the 
hands of every teacher of Shorthand, Typewriting, 


Bookkeeping, or Penmanship because it contains the 
News of the Profession; Announcements and Reports 
of all Associations and Conventions; articles on Type- 


writing and all other Commercial Subjects; and lessons 


in Business writing, Lettering. Sample copy for the asking. 








ZANER & BLOSER, Publishers 











History Repeats Itself 
The Monarch Visible Wins Again! 





THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER CO. 


—it was awarded the 


GOLD MEDAL 
at the recent New 
Zealand International 
‘Exhibition held in 


May, 1 


907 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60 :20 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 
One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 
John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 


Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 








E make a specialty of Business 

College catalogues and for 

that reason give you better 
service, better quality and lower price 
than you can get from your local 
printer. We have a variety of cuts and 
illustrations which you may have the 
free use of, and will supply any cut you 
want free ‘of charge. Write for prices. 


The Campbell Company Printers 
205 South Canal Street Chicago 
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THE PENMAN’S 
ART JOURNAL 


Published at 229 Broadway, New York :: Horace G. HEALEY, Editor 























HE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL is now in its thirty-first year. For 
a quarter of a century D. T. Ames was at the head of it, and he is 
now intimately concerned with its management. 


Besides several pages of miscellaneous professional matter, the Journal 
each month contains the following features: 


Courses in Business Writing, Ornamental Writing, Superscrip- 
tions, Engrossing and Illuminating, Free-hand Drawing, Pen 
Lettering, etc., besides autographs of famous penmen and photo- 
graphs of prominent teachers. The foregoing are all in the 
Regular Edition. Subscription price 75 cents a year, and 
50 cents a year in large clubs from schools. 


The News Edition, $1.00 a year, in addition to the above contains the latest news pertaining 
to Movements of the Teachers, New Schools and Changes, Convention News and Notes, 
Hymeneal, Obituary, News of the Profession, Invitations, Fresh Business, Literature, etc., 
besides timely articles on Higher Accounting, Methods of Teaching and other items of 
interest to the progressive school man. 


The interests of the private school manager are looked after by special writers. 


The activities of business educators are so pronounced and varied that never before has it 
been so necessary that teachers, school proprietors, publishers and authors be in so close 
touch with the profession as at the present time. 


The Journal spares neither pains nor expense in keeping its readers fully abreast of the times 
in our field of action. With correspondents in all sections of this country and Canada, who 
are in frequent communication with us, the publishers of The Journal feel that they are in 
a position to place before their readers the latest items of news and chronicles of profession. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, REGULAR EDITION, 75c; NEWS EDITION, $1.00 A YEAR. 


; - Send 12 two-cent 
A special offer to the readers of the Gregg Writer: sienna 


send you eight assorted numbers, any one of which will be worth the price of all, or send 
25 two-cent stamps, and we will send sixteen assorted numbers. 





Penman’s Art Journal 
229 Broadway, New York 











WANTED— Commercial Teachers A NTE D ! 


We have vacancies in almost every A competent teacher of Gregg 
eo . . ~ Shorthand and an expert pen- 
state in the Union. Free enroll- man, to buy a half interest in 
; . ie an established, paying Busi- 
ment if you mention this journal. a. gy LH A 
oughly prepared teacher need 

® ’ . , 
Continental Teachers’ Agency apply. —_ H.C. Chitwood, 


Care of the Gregg Writer. 





Bowling Green, Ky. 
When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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In the Pay 


Envelope 


This amount was earned last year by 
stenographers who secured positions 
through the 


Department 


As the superior qualities of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer become more widely known, so the demand for 
competent Smith Premier operators increases. Notice 
the growth of this department in the United States 
alone. 


1905 . 1906 
Total calls received ~- - - 22,639 30,679 
Total positions filled - - - 20,051 26,947 
Yearly salaries earned - - $10,893,446 $14,713,062 


Shorthand students should learn to operate the Smith 
Premier typewriter, which offers them such a wide and 
profitable field for their talents. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








—— a 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 
Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the vari.us 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price 50e (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address E. N. Miner, Publisher, 194 Broadway 
New York 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 








